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not at all favourable to Liberalism, and the most 1884.
obvious criticism which it suggested was that it
did not go far enough.    But the real importance
of the publication was that it furnished an escape
from   the  dilemma.      Secrecy being   no   longer
possible, why should not the details be arranged
between the two parties before a Redistribution
Bill was brought in?     Then the  Conservatives
would have the assurance for which they asked,
and at the same time the Lords would be prevented
from using one Bill to enforce their own view of
the other.      The sea,  however, was  still rough,
and there seemed little prospect of a calm.    Mr.
Chamberlain let himself go, using language which
Lord Salisbury thought "more violent and sub-
versive against the institutions of the country than
any Minister had yet employed."     A few days
before the  opening  of   Parliament   Sir   Stafford
Northcote and Lord Randolph Churchill attended
a   Conservative   assembly  in   Aston   Park   near Oct. 13.
Birmingham.      A   Liberal   Meeting was   called Riots at
outside the gates, and the park walls proved asAstonpaik
weak  as the railings   of   Hyde   Park   in   1866.
Nothing more animated than tables and flower-
beds was injured.    But the Conservative speakers
could not be heard, and the meeting broke up, as
Mr. Lowther wittily put it, "amid chairs/'    Mr.
Chamberlain was accused by Lord Randolph in
Parliament of planning  and organising this dis-
turbance.     But assertion  is not proof, and Mr.
Chamberlain denied with  an affidavit, or rather
with several affidavits, that he had anything to
do with the riots, or knew of them beforehand.
Meanwhile the Queen had suggested private com-
munications   between    the   leaders,    and   Lord
Hartington discovered that  Sir Michael  Hicks-
Beach desired each division of a county to return
a single Member.